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M: 


D: 


responsibility. Mr. Dulles put me into that job, and it carried on 
with Mr. Herter--made it very clear that I was where the buck stopped 
in the State Department as far as that sort of thing was concerned. 
They would help me by talking to the President, or if they had to for 
formality go up and testify once they'd do it, but they were not going to 
get involved in trying to pass the bills and doing all the work you have 
to do to carry through difficult legislation of the type that all this was. 
After he became Vice President, as someone that he knew fairly well 
from associations before that time, did you continue any particular 
association with him on regular projects? 

'.Veil, we would talk occasionally on foreign policy matters. It wasn't 
really very much, because of two reasons. One was that President 
Kennedy, one of his first acts was to do away with the National Security 
Council, which provided the forum where he would meet with other 
people like that. The second one was that in running foreign policy, he, 
at least initially or maybe all the way through, relied a lot less on the 
Secretary of the Treasury than had been the case before. So I wasn't 
involved in foreign policy things at all until the Cuban Missile Crisis 
came along, when I was involved. But I rather think, and I think 
President Kennedy made that rather clear, that this was more because 
he wanted me there as an individual rather than in the capacity of being 
Secretary of the Treasury. So during that period, that two weeks or 
whatever it was, at those meetings I sat next to Vice President Johnson. 
That's v/here our seat was at the table and we saw many of the problems 
in a somewhat similar fashion. So I think we sort of renewed old 


acquaintanceship, or friendship, or whatever you want to call it at 
that time. But that was, I would say, the only time that I would 
recall we worked together closely. 

On domestic legislation and tax legislation which I had, .1 handled 
that again myself. It was more technical with those committees, and 
did not require help from the Vice President. So we didn't have much-- 
we were all very busy- -we didn't have much chance to just sit down 
and converse. 

M: Was Mr. Johnson definitely in on all of the important meetings, as 
far as you know, on such a crisis as the Cuban Missile Crisis? 

D: Oh, very definitely, 'very definitely. President Kennedy was very 

strong about that, very clear because he was always conscious of the 
fact that something could happen and in a?n important thing like that he 
wanted the Vice President fully informed all the way along. Now that 
doesn't necessarily mean that he was counting very heavily on the 
Vice President's advice, necessarily. But he sat there and he heard 
all the same things that President Kennedy heard from the same people 
and was fully conscious of everything that had happened, so in the 
middle of the Cuban Missile Crisis, if the assassination had occurred 
then, he would have been just as well prepared as the President himself. 

M: Did Mr. Johnson frequently render his own advice in those sessions, 
or was he mostly just an observer or listener? 

D: Well, I think the way it was, the President would go around and ask 

different people to talk, and he always asked the Vice President too. 
But I think--if I recall--the Vice President was rather careful not to 


take too strong a position there because I don't think he felt that he 
was representing a department with all this flow of information. He 
wasn't really called on in the same way as the rest of us were, anymore 
than we would sort of ask the President to make up his mind before he'd 
heard everything. Because they were the people who were listening 
and getting- information on the views that were coming from the people 
who had the detailed information flowing in. It was a^little different 
function. 

M: You said that you and he had similar thoughts along that time. Was 

that a particular point of view that was perhaps different from the one 
ultimately decided upon? 

D: I think by the time it was ultimately decided the views of everybody 

shook down pretty well. So it wasn't the sort of a decision you're 
right or you're wrong, with the possible exception of- some of the 
suggestions of Mr. Stevenson that were not taken. But I think he 
agreed with the final action, so I don't think there was any real decision 
that way. But during this thing, as it was going along, there were 
clearly differences of views put forth. I think my view was one of-- 
initially at least- -a somewhat firmer view even of that of some of the 
others there and I think the Vice President shared in that, that it was 
absolutely necessary to stand firm. We finally did, so it was all right. 

M: It didn't come clown to an either/or disagreement at any time like that. 
Then you served on through the transition period, which, of course, is 
a very critical one for understanding Mr. Johnson. Was there a break 
between the presidencies- -was there for example a difference in view- 


